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Why  Quaker  Education? 


Many  persons  connected  with  Friends’  schools 
in  the  Fast  are  wondering  just  what  are  the  ob- 
jectives of  these  schools.  Does  a Friends’  school, 
they  ask,  have  a function  unique  as  distinguished 
from  the  function  of  other  private  schools?  Stu- 
dents at  Friends’  schools  still  go  to  meeting  in 
the  middle  of  the  week.  The  teachers  who  are 
Friends  still  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  con- 
vey something  of  their  Quakerism  (if  they  have 
any)  to  their  pupils.  The  history  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  still  taught  in  at  least  three  Friends 
boarding  schools.  There  is  generally  a mild  em- 
phasis on  peace  and  internationalism  and  perhaps 
a little  on  inter-racialism.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
difference  between  Friends’  schools  today  and 
other  schools  is  not  radical.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  difference  is  becoming  less  and  less  as  time 
goes  on.  The  change  is  more  advanced  in  some 
schools  than  in  others,  but  it  is  occurring  every- 
where at  about  the  same  rate. 

Until  recently  Friends  who  were  teachers  were 
more  clearly  aware  of  what  they  were  trying  to 
do.  In  colonial  days,  when  there  were  no  public 
schools,  it  was  felt  that  every  Quaker  child  should 
have  enough  education  to  be  a useful  citizen  and 
that  teachers  and  school  books  should  be  consis- 
tent with  Friends’  principles. 

When  public  schools  came  in,  many  of  the 
Friends’  schools  were  superseded.  But  a consid- 
erable number,  including  most  of  the  hoarding 
schools,  remained  because  these  schools  had  be- 
come an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Their  object  was  two-fold:  To  train 
the  pupils  to  be  useful  citizens  and  also  to  train 
them  to  be  useful  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  manner  of  life  lived  at  the  school 
was  fashioned  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  pat- 
tern of  life  which  was  lived  by  the  Quaker  com- 
munity as  a whole,  including  peculiarities  of 
dress,  speech  and  behavior  which  characterized 
“consistent  Friends.’’  This  goal  was  most  within 
reach  at  the  boarding  schools  which  were  pat- 
terned after  the  way  of  living  of  the  ideal  Quaker 
family,  with  the  Superintendent  and  Matron  in 
loco  parentum.  The  daily  period  of  family  worship 
and  Bible  reading  was  carefully  observed.  Both 
sexes  were  present  with  equal  privileges,  a feature 
unique  in  boarding  schools  even  today. 

This  clear-cut  objective,  to  train  students  in 
the  Quaker  pattern  of  life,  began  to  fade  when 
the  pattern  ceased  to  be  different  from  that  of 
the  “world.”  What  then  remains? 

There  remains,  as  an  objective  of  Quaker  edu- 
cation, just  as  much  as  there  remains  for  Quaker- 
ism itself.  This  need  not  he  interpreted  in  any 
narrow  sectarian  sense.  We  do  not  seek  to  prose- 
lytize, but  if  we  do  really  believe  in  our  principles 
and  doctrines  then  we  are  bound  to  propagate 
them  in  every  way  possible  and  in  such  propa- 


gation a school  can  be  a powerful  means,  perhaps 
me  most  powerful  means. 

the  ditference  between  Quaker  schools  and 
conventional  secular  schools  was,  historically,  this, 
tnat  wnereas  tne  latter  prepared  their  students 
to  live  successlully  according  to  the  standards  of 
me  world  as  it  is,  the  Quaker  schools  prepared 
tlieir  students  to  live  lor  me  world  as  it  ought  to 
be.  1 his  objective  is  still  possible,  provided  we 
still  think  we  know  in  what  direction  the  world 
ought  to  move. 

It  will  be  objected  that  this  is  equivalent  to 
introducing  propaganda  into  teaching.  Ought  we 
not  to  place  before  our  students  all  the  alterna- 
tives and  let  them  choose?  This  would  seem  to  fit 
in  well  with  the  doctrine  that  each  person  should 
lollow  his  own  particular  Light  Within.  But  this 
IS  a false  conception  of  Quakerism  which  would 
eliminate  not  only  the  Quaker  school  but  also 
the  Quaker  meeting.  Friends  believe  that  guid- 
ance from  above  comes  not  only  directly  but  also 
through  other  persons  who  are  faithful  to  Truth 
as  they  see  it,  knowing  that,  as  they  are  faithful, 
they  can  reach  to  a similar  Truth  in  others,  or 
have  the  Truth  in  others  reach  them.  A school 
which  can  sensitize  conscience  to  respond  to  the 
One  Fruth  will  find  unity,  not  diversity. 

Education  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  only 
purely  pacifist  method  for  changing  the  world. 
Every  other  method  including  the  enactment  of 
good  laws  involves  some  measure  of  coercion.  Un- 
less men  are  changed  from  within  as  well  as 
without,  the  change  is  superficial  and  imper- 
manent. But  if  we  use  education  as  a means  of 
changing  man,  we  must  change  the  whole  man, 
not  just  his  knowledge  of  facts.  And  herein  lies 
the  main  basis  of  Quaker  educational  theory 
which  the  earlier  Friends’  schools  fully  recognized. 

The  conventional  secular  secondary  school 
aims  primarily  at  intellectual  development  along 
certain  traditional  lines  which  are  determined  for 
the  most  part  by  college  entrance  requirements. 
But  we  do  not  need  psychologists  to  tell  us  that 
the  part  of  us  which  self-consciously  thinks  and 
knows  is  not  as  important  in  determining  our 
character  or  the  ultimate  meaning  which  life  has 
for  us  as  are  the  depths  of  our  being.  As  we  look 
upon  the  ruins  of  a world  which  sought  progress 
through  knowledge  c')nly,  we  can  see  where  such 
progress  takes  us. 

Quaker  schools,  like  Quaker  meetings,  must 
“center  down”  in  order  to  educate  those  deeper 
feelings  which  form  a more  secure  foundation  for 
progress.  To  do  this  three  things  are  necessary. 
The  curriculum  and  school  life  must  be  religi- 
ously centered  for  religion  is  the  only  potent 
means  for  changing  man  in  the  depths.  The  school 
must  be  an  organic  part  of  a community  of  persons 
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We  feel  that  the  anarchy  and  violence  which 
characterize  society  today  are  the  results  of  the 
loss  of  the  cohesive  power  of  common  ideals.  Our 
society  is  characterized  by  four  basic  assumptions 
which  lead  to  this  fragmentation  and  violence. 

1.)  The  first  is  subscription  to  that  philosophy 
of  life  we  have  called  materialistic  humanism; 
by  this  we  mean  the  contemporary  belief  which 
limits  reality  to  the  material  world,  to  that  which 
can  be  measured  in  some  way,  and  which  limits 
the  value  of  human  existence  to  the  temporal 
aspects  of  that  existence,  either  individual  or 
racial.  Such  a philosophy  effectively  denies  the 
reality  of  spirit  and  the  existence  of  any  life  other 
than  that  animal  life  which  reaches  its  end  with 
death.  2.)  This  philosophy  results  in  an  ethical 
relativism  which  denies  that  an  absolute  truth 
exists  by  denying  that  any  truth  exists  apart  from 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  event.  This 
has  resulted  in  practice  in  the  abolition  of  funda- 
mental  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  ac- 
tions. It  has  meant  further  that  our  sense  of 
values  has  become  so  blurred  and  warped  that 
we  place  material  gain  and  well-being  as  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  living.  3.)  Our  society  subscribes 
also  to  a faith  in  what  has  been  called  progress, 
and  this  progress  is  interpreted  largely  in  ma- 
terial terms.  The  increase  of  industrialism  has 
been  equated  with  social  advance  and  the  pro- 
gress of  society  as  a whole.  4.)  Finally,  we  see 
that  this  society  of  ours  lacks  God-consciousness. 
It  is  almost  totally  unaware  of  the  sustaining  Pres- 
ence of  that  God  whose  love  and  truth  alone 
sanction  any  but  a violent,  anarchic  society. 

Our  own  fundamental  faith  and  belief  cannot 
be  adequately  expressed  in  words.  The  quality  of 
living  and  the  type  of  action  that  we  espouse  suf- 
fer when  exposed  too  much  in  high-sounding 
phrases.  Words  are  at  best  only  words;  but  for 
the  purpose  at  hand  we  state  our  beliefs  some- 
what as  follows:  We  insist  on  the  primary  im- 

portance of  God;  and  we  believe  that  God  is  that 
Spirit  which  sustains  this  universe  and  that  as 
Spirit  Fie  is  part  of  every  human  being.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  to  this  Being  we  call  God  that  we 
owe  our  highest  allegiances  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  We  believe  that  men  are  themselves  es- 
sentially divine,  inasmuch  as  they  participate  in 
the  reality  of  this  Spirit.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  men  are  not  merely  body  and  mind  but  are 
body,  mind  and  spirit.  Man’s  purpose  in  living 
and  his  ultimate  end  are  therefore  regarded  as 
spiritual  and  eternal,  not  material  and  temporal. 
We  believe  that  man’s  highest  purpose  and  goal 
can  be  summarized  by  the  phrase,  the  Practice 
of  the  Presence  of  God.  In  our  own  growth  in 
this  practice,  we  attempt  to  replace  the  motives 
of  greed,  fear,  ambition,  and  hate  with  generosity, 
trust,  humility,  and  sacrificial  love.  We  believe 
that  in  so  far  as  we  succeed  in  embodying  our 
philosophy  in  action  springing  from  such  motives, 
we  will  effectively  refute  the  fallacious  philosophy 
and  faith  so  prevalent  in  society  today. 

These  fundamental  beliefs  should,  however, 
be  elaborated  somewhat  and  made  more  specific. 

1.)  Our  belief  in  God  is  monotheistic.  We  feel 
that  this  is  not  just  a pointless  theorizing  but  it 
will  offer  a corrective  to  the  present  fragmentation 
of  ideas  and  disintegration  of  culture.  We  believe 
further  that  the  God  we  revere  presents  a funda- 


The  Bulletin  is  fortunate  to  have  the  chance 
to  snare  Moward  Brinton's  article  from  Pendle 
idill  on  the  searching  question  ‘Why  Quaker 
Education?”.  In  this  way  he  helps  us  keep  The 
Bulletin  to  the  high  standard  set  when  he  edited 
this  publication  . . . “Culture  Worth  Teaching” 
comes  from  tne  busy  days  at  Pacific  Ackworth 
and  every  where  else  in  Southern  California 
where  John  Way  is  busy  educating  and  being 
educated  . . . This  past  winter  Dalton  C.  P.  S. 
camp  carried  on  a very  mature  study  group  on 
higher  education  which  divided  this  spring  to 
approach  their  problem  from  separate  points  of 
reference.  We  print  the  summary  of  one  division’s 
study:  the  writing  is  the  group  effort  of  Lloyd 
Cadbury,  Fred  Dirks,  Russ  Freeman,  Keith  Bill- 
man,  Joe  Goodman,  Dave  White,  Mike  and  Mar- 
garet Yarrow  . . . The  poem  “Be  Like  the 
Cactus”  comes  from  “Cactus  Blossoms”  a collec- 
tion of  poems  by  students  of  Butte  High  School, 
Gila  Relocation  Center,  Rivers,  Arizona.  For 
copies  address  Feme  Downing,  3415  Milton  St.. 
Pasadena  8,  Calif. 


Our  next  issue  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  will  come 
out  in  July  in  abbreviated  form  and  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  plans  for  the  annual  conference, 
containing  full  instruction  and  program. 

mental  law  and  way  of  life  that  are  the  same  for 
all  people.  With  God  as  central  to  (jur  belief, 
tne  society  we  would  create  will  be  centered 
around  that  Reality  we  call  God. 

2. )  We  think  of  our  projected  college  and  com- 
munity as  based  on  living  the  principles  derived 
from  the  Hebrew-Christian  tradition,  not  out  of 
any  sense  of  excluding  other  religious  traditions 
and  bodies,  but  because  we  feel  that  we  are 
necessarily  more  familiar  with  the  Christian  tra- 
dition and  may  therefore  be  held  accountable  to 
the  standards  and  precepts  upheld  by  that  re- 
ligion. We  will  certainly  seek  all  available  help 
from  whatever  sources;  our  only  insistence  is  that 
we  use  what  we  appropriate. 

3. )  We  believe  that  this  philosophy  in  action 
will  be  much  more  realistic  about  the  sin  and 
evil  which  so  largely  characterize  our  present 
world  than  is  the  contemporary  over-optimistic 
humanist’s  faith  in  progress.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  at  this  point  that  though  we  do  not  share 
the  humanist  faith  in  progress,  we  do  most  cer- 
tainly affirm  infinite  possibilities  for  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  individual  and  groups;  it  is,  in  fact, 
our  faith  in  these  possibilities  that  impels  us  to 
work  toward  the  project  in  hand.  This  means 
that  we  will  strive  always  to  make  it  certain  that 
we  consciously  maintain  a creative  tension  be- 
tween actuality  and  our  ideal  and  that  we  will 
not  be  frightened  into  inaction  and  escapism  by 
the  evils  which  seem  to  us  so  apparent,  for  we 
see  these  evils  not  in  terms  of  themselves  alone, 
but  in  terms  of  God’s  will  which  they  violate. 

4. )  While  we  decry  a “standard  of  living” 
based  on  materialist  values  we  hope  to  maintain 
a level  of  living  based  on  the  best  in  human  re- 
lationships. Such  a standard  will  become  a reali- 
ty as  we  live  together  in  trust,  generosity,  and 
cooperation,  until  we  arrive  at  a state  of  com- 
munity which  can  only  be  described  as  mutual 
love. 

Discussion  Group  on  Higher  Education, 

Dalton  C.P.S.  Camp  No.  76. 
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News  of  Pacific  Coast  Friends 


WILLAMETTE  VALLEY 

The  Friends  group  of  Corvallis,  Oregon  meets 
on  the  first  and  third  Sunday  evenings  of  the 
month  in  the  homes  of  the  members.  The  meeting 
is  composed  of  four  families  who  have  member- 
ship in  the  Society  of  Friends  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  other  interested  persons.  We  meet  at 
six-thirty  in  the  evening  for  tea  with  the  meeting 
following.  The  group  has  been  holding  meetings 
for  w'orship  since  1927  with  a slightly  changing 
membership  over  the  years. 

We  have  recently  made  a collection  of  eighty- 
seven  volumes  of  books  and  magazines  to  be  sent 
to  the  Faith  Cabin  Libraries  of  the  south  which 
have  been  sponsored  by  William  Lee  Buffington 
of  Paine  College,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

We  are  in  touch  through  correspondence  with 
the  Friends  group  in  Eugene,  Oregon.  They  hold 
a meeting  for  worship  each  Sunday  evening  at 
the  University  Y.  W.  C.  A.  When  travel  is 
again  possible  we  hope  to  make  closer  contact 
with  these  friends  and  with  other  scattered 
Friends  throughout  the  Willamette  valley. 

— Grace  S.  Lawrence 

TUCSON 

Inez  and  Harry  Foreman  have  recently  moved 
to  Santa  Barbara,  California.  The  following  news 
item  was  sent  in  by  Joanna  Reeves  of  Tucson, 
who  may  continue  to  serve  as  correspondent  for 
Friends  there. 

Recently  Julia  and  Randolph  Jenks  were  hosts 
to  our  group  to  a Sabbath  Pot  Luck  dinner  on 
their  lawn,  followed  by  a religious  meeting  in 
their  spacious  living  room  where  the  chief  speaker 
was  Nliss  Webster-Smith,  formerly  the  head  of  a 
home  in  Kobe,  Japan  for  deserted  Japanese  girls. 
Miss  Smith  has  been  our  guest  before  and  is 
most  inspiring  with  the  narration  of  the  experi- 
ences her  wards  have  had  in  answer  to  prayer. 
At  present  she  is  wdth  the  Baptist  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Union  to  create  better  understanding  among 
Japanese-Americans  and  others  in  our  country. 

Every  Fourth  Day  evening  at  the  home  of  Jnez 
and  Harry  Foreman,  a small  group  assemble  and 
take  turns  reviewing  Janet  Whitney’s  “John  Wool- 
man,  American  Quaker.” 

Much  inspiration  and  profit  were  gained  by 
the  Friends  and  F.  O.  R.  Group  at  a dinner 
meeting  at  the  Methodist  Church  when  Raymond 
and  Helen  Binford  of  Guilford,  North  Carolina 
spoke  on  the  difference  between  Friends’  and 
other  protestant  views  of  communion,  war,  bap- 
tism and  ministry.  Helen  Binford’s  theme  was 
“our  Enemies  Are  Not  External  But  Within 
Ourselves.” 

First  Day  morning,  March  18th,  our  group  was 
pleased  to  have  as  visitors  young  men  from  the 
U.  S.  Coastal  and  Geodetic  Survey  from  Wil- 
cox, Arizona.  Visitors  were  Donald  Newton, 
Philadelphia;  Robert  Reidinger,  Upper  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  Bill  Wildman  of  Richmond,  Indiana 
and  Robert  Lovitt  of  Falsington,  Pennsylvania.  All 
the.se  young  men  were  on  detached  service  from 
various  C.  P.  S.  camps.  They  are  Friends  and 
much  appreciated  finding  a Friends’  group  here. 

SEATTLE 

The  Friends  Center  in  Seattle  is  approaching 
its  eighth  birthday.  When  we  look  hack  over  the 
eight  years,  we  can  get  a very  good  perspective  of 


the  work  that  had  for  years  been  a vision,  but 
has  gradually  taken  concrete  form  as  the  years 
have  unrolled.  It  has  been  a matter  of  projecting 
a pattern  and  a policy,  and  then  moving  step  by 
step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  that  objective.  Be- 
cause of  the  relentless  law  of  change  due  to 
growth,  there  have  been  changes  in  the  pattern 
and  the  policy  in  minor  ways,  but  the  main  ob- 
jective ot  a living  group,  around  which  a vital 
student  and  youth  prug-om  cot  Id  be  built  has  not 
been  lost,  and  we  are  still  moving  toward  that 
objective. 

do  enhance  this  program,  two  young  people 
with  rich  educational  advantages  and  experience 
in  work  with  young  people  are  being  considered 
as  leaders  for  this  particular  part  of  the  Center 
work.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  adult  program 
will  be  neglected.  The  educational  program  of  the 
Center  is  broad  enough  to  include  adults  who  are 
interested  in  religious  education  with  a Quaker 
interpretation.  Of  course  it  mus  be  remembered 
that  the  University  Friends  Meeting  through  the 
Ministry  and  Counsel  group  are  doing  a big  share 
in  keeping  the  total  program  vitalized.  The  Uni- 
versity Meeting  is  basic  to  the  total  program,  and 
only  through  the  deeper  experience  gained  in  the 
Meeting  for  Worship  is  motivation  kept  free  from 
superficial  activity. 

While  the  young  couple  referred  to  above 
have  not  actually  been  employed  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be.  They  are  Robert  and  Margaret 
Blood  now  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  Robert  will 
take  his  B.  D.  from  the  Yale  Divinity  school  on 
May  27.  Margaret  already  has  an  M.  A.  in  re- 
ligion from  Yale.  They  are  members  of  the  Weare, 
New  Hampshire  Meeting.  They  are  interested  in 
the  activities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Friends,  and  particularly  in  the  revitalization  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  at  large.  They  look  like  the 
kind  of  young  people  we  need  more  of  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Ben  Darling  has  just  returned  from  a month 
spent  in  the  East  attending  yearly  meetings,  in- 
terviewing prospective  secretaries  for  the  Friends 
Center  in  Seattle,  and  reporting  and  interviewing 
weighty  Friends  on  the  future  expansion  of  the 
Friends  Center  and  the  need  for  a new  Meeting 
House  in  a few  -short  years.  Having  heard  during 
one  of  the  Arch  St.  Yearly  Meeting  sessions,  about 
the  many  beautiful  Meeting  Houses  that  are 
standing  vacant  in  Pennsylvania,  it  made  this 
reporter  wish  that  by  some  kind  of  magic  one 
of  these  fine  old  places  for  worship  might  be 
transported  to  Seattle  for  our  needs. 

While  this  item  is  not  strictly  educational,  it 
does  have  something  to  do  with  it.  A fine  new 
furnace  has  been  installed  in  the  Friends  Center 
and  those  who  work  and  live  there  are  really  en- 
joying the  place.  While  Friends  are  generally 
considered  to  be  ‘rugged  individulists’  a little 
warmth  seems  to  be  welcomed  by  the  most  rug- 
ged of  them. 

While  this  may  be  a bit  early  the  Center  is 
expecting  Alexander  Purdy  to  conduct  its  educa- 
tional annual  feature  in  January.  This  is  a course 
of  lectures  on  religion  with  Quaker  emphasis  and 
extends  over  a period  of  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 
Having  had  such  men  as  Rufus  hi.  Jones,  Doug- 
las V.  Steere,  and  W.  O.  Mendenhall  we  are 
rather  happy  that  Dr.  Purdy  is  a man  who  can 
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maintain  the  high  level  of  our  educational  pro- 
gram. 

The  schedule  of  Quaker  activities  for  this  area 
this  summer  runs  as  follows:  Institute  of  Inter- 

national Relations,  June  14  to  26;  Young  Friend 
Conference  Quaker  Cove,  July  28  to  30;  Service 
Committee  Inter-Racial  Camp,  Aug.  1 to  16; 
Pacific  Coast  Association  Quaker  Grove,  Aug.  18 
to  20. 

— Ben  Darling. 


BE  LIKE  THE  CACTUS 

Let  not  harsh  tongues,  that  wag  in  vain, 
Discourage  you.  In  spite  of  pain. 

Be  like  the  cactus,  luhich  through  rain. 
And  storm,  and  thunder,  can  remain  . 

Kim  II  Nagata 


BAY  AREA 

Berkeley  triends  have  been  studying  the  lives 
of  early  hnends  each  rirst  Day  for  several  months. 

halo  Alto  mends  Meeting  has  a small  church 
school  during  the  Meeting  for  Worship  under 
the  care’ of  Cornne  true,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
need  for  a playground  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  Negro  population  can  sometime  become  a 
reality  through  the  concern  of  this  group.  Mem- 
bers of  this  group  are  assisting  in  the  relocating 
of  families  from  the  Centers.  Friends  have  been 
asked  to  participate  in  World  Fellowship  activi- 
ties of  the  local  community  and  some  are  at- 
tending classes  in  ’‘Better  Understanding  of  the 
Orient”  sponsored  by  local  club  groups. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Westwood  triends,  the  group  growing  up 
around  the  campus  of  U.C.L.A.,  has  had  an  in- 
teresting development  during  the  year  and  a half 
just  past.  A group  of  faculty,  students,  and 
others  first  garnered  to  study  Quaker  history 
and  thought  which  was  preceded  by  a half  hour 
of  silence.  They  met  first  in  the  Religious  Con- 
ference Building  and  had  a varied  but  irregular 
attendance.  Later  the  group  ceased  having  a 
planned  discussion  with  a leader  from  outside 
the  group  and  began  to  discuss  special  questions 
of  interest  to  the  personnel  most  regular  in  at- 
tendance. The  group  made  some  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  in  the  local  prisons  out  of  concern 
for  C.O.’s  temporarily  housed  there.  By  this 
time  the  place  of  meeting  had  shifted  to  the 
home  of  Ed.  and  Dorothe  Worley,  faculty  mem- 
bers and  long  time  members  of  this  group.  The 
group  had  sifted  down  to  about  eight  in  number 
and  the  place  of  meeting  seemed  more  appropri- 
ate to  the  size  of  the  group.  Investigation  into 
the  group’s  responsibility  in  the  racial  tensions  of 
the  area  toward  Negroes  and  returning  interned 
Japanese- Americans  filled  the  Fall  program,  with 
a work  day  at  Evergreen  Hostel  in  the  Spring. 
The  discussion  during  this  spring  has  centered  on 
the  Quaker’s  use  of  the  silence  and  the  meaning 
of  God  to  Friends.  Only  now  is  the  group  be- 
ginning to  discuss  whether  it  v/ould  like  to  be- 
come a Friends  Meeting  but  the  group  feels  that 
it  is  not  ready  at  present  to  decide  about  this. 
The  group  is  undertaking  more  responsibility  for 
the  program  of  the  Quaker  work  on  U.C.L.A. 
campus  during  the  present  school  term  and  is 
querying  the  kind  of  Quaker  ministry  most 


suited  to  the  needs  of  that  campus.  The  West- 
vvood  eyening  worship  group  has  superceded  the 
Young  Friends  Advancement  Committee  which 
formerly  was  responsible  for  the  work  of  Patrick 
Lloyd  at  U.C.L.A.,  though  the  planning  for  the 
ministry  of  Friends  on  college  campuses  is  also 
the  concern  of  the  entire  Southern  California 
Friends  Fellowship.  Edith  Sperry. 

CLAREMONT 

The  Claremont  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship 
group  is  planning  a series  of  discussions  of  Quak- 
erism to  v/hich  the  townspeople  will  be  especially 
invited.  This  group  has  set  up  a small  depository 
of  books  loaned  by  the  meihbership  and  cir- 
culated freely.  Friends  pamphlets  are  included. 

VILLA  FRIENDS 

The  Villa  Meeting  correspondent  has  attested 
in  a fine  way  to  the  importance  of  exchange  of 
correspondence  among  Friends.  “What  each  of 
the  meetings  is  doing  is  extremely  valuable,  I feel, 
especially  since  most  of  us  cannot  reach  out 
beyond  our  own  meetings  in  any  other  way.  Be- 
hind the  actual  physical  activities  mentioned  in 
the  news  items  we  sense  the  spiritual,  inexpres- 
sible currents.  I hope  that  those  who  are  writ- 
ing of  what  the  meetings  are  doing  are  able  to 
preserve  and  perhaps  increase  an  awareness  to 
the  subtle  changes  in  the  meetings  as  well  as  the 
outward  happenings.  I say  this  with  great  un- 
certainty that  1 could  truly  be  sensitive  to  those 
changes  in  my  own  meeting,  but  I feel  the  need 
for  such  an  interpretation  after  having  talked 
with  those  who  have  sensed  them.”  The  cor- 
respondent then  tells  of  meeting  activities  in  pro- 
testing the  passage  of  peace-time  conscription, 
sewing  and  knitting  for  the  Service  Committee, 
folding  dressings  for  local  hospitals,  inv  estigating 
conditions  in  local  jails,  and  coordinating  a pro- 
gram of  religious  education  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  total  meeting  membership.  “These  activities 
represent  overt  action  of  the  meeting,  but  in  the' 
meetings  for  worship  and  in  the  lives  of  the 
individuals  are  changes  which  are  not  measur- 
able, through  which  we  feel  there  is  a subtle 
growth  which  may  take  time  to  convert  into 
action.”  — Ruth  Hampton. 

MT.  HOLLYWOOD 

Although  the  Mt.  Hollywood  Croup  of 
Friends  has  during  its  four  years  of  existence  con- 
tinued to  grow  slowly  in  numbers,  it  has  grown 
definitely  in  unity,  and  our  records  show  a 
gratifying  increase  in  activities  attempted  and 
accomplished.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a small 
group,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  is  the  necessity  for 
each  member  to  take  the  responsibilities  of  the 
various  committees  as  personal  as  well  as  group 
projects. 

The  group  has  always  tried  to  supply  at  least 
one  or  more  scholarships  for  the  Whittier  Insti- 
tute, and  during  the  past  year  it  has  been  our 
concern  to  send  two  youngsters  to  Quaker  Mead- 
ows. Recently  the  group  voted  to  make  a sub- 
stantial donation  to  the  fund  for  assisting  the 
returned  Japanese  and  the  work  of  Esther  Rhodes. 
We  have  voted  to  allocate  funds  as  our  contribu- 
tion toward  the  establishing  of  a hostel  at  Pacific 
Center  for  the  C.P.S.  men  who  are  in  need  of  a 
place  to  stay  while  in  Los  Angeles.  It  has  also 
been  our  desire  to  have  a representative  on  all 
the  general  committees  sponsored  by  various 
Friends’  groups  in  the  discussions  concerning  the 
establishment  of  peace  plans,  welfare  plans;  etc. 
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Our  clerk,  Kirs.  Mary  Kirschner  has  been  un- 
tiring in  her  work  with  our  group  which  has  been 
gathered  from  many  parts  of  Los  Angeles  and 
many  walks  of  life. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
receive  help  from  Ed  Sanders  in  the  matter  of 
Quaker  practice,  and  we  have  been  gratified  by 
talks  by  Marian  Sanders,  Philip  Wells,  and  Gur- 
ney Binford.  We  have  had  many  visitors  from 
various  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena  and  Riverside 
groups,  and  hope  that  anyone  visiting  Los  Angeles 
from  out-of-town  groups  will  keep  us  in  mind. 
\X'e  meet  at  3 o’clock  every  Sunday  at  the 
Mt.  Hollywood  Congregational  Church,  Rodney 
and  Prospect,  near  Vermont  and  Hollywood 
Boulevard.  — Kathleen  Moran. 

WHITTIER  MEETING  GROUP 

The  Whittier  College  faculty  under  the  lead- 
ership of  its  new  President  William  C.  Jones  and 
his  wife  Helen  Fe  Haworth  Jones  has  been  re- 
examining its  Quaker  testimony.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  three  meetings  have  been  held  at  the 
Jones  home  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  those 
members  of  the  faculty  and  hoard  of  directors  not 
Friends,  with  Friends  history.  O.  Herschel  Folger 
outlined  the  historical  background  and  antece- 
dents of  the  Friends,  Randolph  Pyle  spoke  on 
the  history  and  beliefs  of  the  Society,  and  Her- 
schcl  Coffin  presented  a modern  interpretation 
of  Quakerism.  A further  study  is  being  planned 
with  Herschel  Coffin  heading  the  committee. 

On  January  29th  the  Whittier  Friends  who 
gathered  for  the  unprogrammed  meeting  at  9 a.m. 
shared  a pot  luck  dinner  at  the  home  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Ricarda  Pyle.  Although  the  occasion 
was  planned  to  welcome  our  newest  family,  Cal 
and  Ruth  Edinger,  they  shared  the  afternoon  with 
Elizabeth  Takahashi  Nishikawa  who  spoke  of 
Klanzanar,  Wm.  C.  Jones  who  reported  on  his 
recent  Eastern  trip  in  the  interests  of  Whittier 
College,  and  David  Henley  who  took  us  behind 
the  scenes  at  the  Cleveland  Conference. 

Our  group  feels  keenly  the  passing  of  Sarah 
Sharpless  Stanley  on  April  15th.  The  room  in 
which  we  meet  bears  her  name.  She  often  con- 
tributed to  the  meeting  vocally  as  well  as  by  her 
presence. 

The  most  recent  “concerned  friend”  is  Carol 
Klarjorie,  born  to  Osmyn  and  Marjorie  Stout, 
K4ay  1st,  1945,  — Ricarda  Pyle. 

ORANGE  GROVE  MEETING 

Developments  at  Orange  Grove  are  now  being 
more  adequately  reported  through  the  publica- 
tion of  the  meeting’s  Information  Committee,  a 
monthly  mimeographed  news  sheet  called  “The 
Orange  Grove  Meeting  Record.”  It  contains  as 
regular  features  the  month’s  calendar  of  events, 
a stimulating  discussion  of  the  month’s  query, 
briefed  monthly  meeting  minutes,  news  of  visitors 
and  meeting  personalities,  and  current  concerns 
of  the  several  committees  . . . This  year  there  has 
been  increased  interest  in  the  child-care  program 
of  the  meeting.  Parents  have  engaged  in  a month- 
ly study  program  basd  on  the  Travis  and  Baruch 
book,  ‘Tersonal  Problems  of  Everyday  Life”  . . . 
The  Finance  Committee  has  changed  its  name 
and  function  and  as  the  Committee  on  the  Ec- 
onomic Life  of  the  Kleeting  it  has  been  studying 
ways  and  means  for  increasing  the  sharing  of 
the  meeting’s  financial  needs  and  resources  in 
such  areas  as  insurance,  medical  care,  and  hos- 
pitalization. This  committee  has  discussed  its 


concerns  in  two  of  the  regular  fourth  Sunday 
Forums  . . . increased  social  activity  in  the 
meeting  has  resulted  from  the  Fellowship  Com- 
mittees monthly  get-togethers.  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
found  the  men  of  the  meeting  putting  on  a sup- 
per and  entertainment;  there  was  a hobby  show 
in  April  and  May’s  social  fling  is  a planned  pro- 
gram of  dinner  and  evening’s  visitation  between 
members  and  attenders  of  the  meeting  . . . Min- 
istry and  Education  Committee  is  considering  a 
summer  course  with  college  credit  for  members 
and  interested  friends  in  the  field  of  counseling 
and  is  writing  new  mnuite , on  our  testimonies  of 
marriages,  funerals  and  membership  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Meeting.  Recently  a joint  meet- 
ing of  this  committee  with  the  committee  of 
overseers  met  with  Orville  Kiendenhall,  who 
spoke  of  Friends  in  England. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
FRIENDS  FELLOWSHIP 

Friends  in  Southern  California  meet  four  times 
a year  to  sliare  concerns  and  to  get  better  ac- 
ciuainted.  Ihe  Klarch  meeting  was  devoted  to 
a discussion  of  t)T.e  ministry  of  Friends  on  college 
campuses.  A committee  was  appointed  to  study 
the  various  opportunities  in  this  field  and  to 
bring  recommendations  to  the  June  meeting  of 
the  S.C.F.F.  It  is  hoped  that  a similar  com- 
mittee will  explore  the  field  of  Friends  educa- 
tion in  the  broadest  sense,  especially  in  terms  of 
the  needs  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Friends  in  Southern  California  interested  in 
the  Pacific  Rim  Conference  met  in  Whittier  with. 
Horace  Alexander  of  Woodhrook  to  explore  the 
immediate  possibilities  for  such  a conference. 


WHY  QUAKER  EDUCATION? 

(Concluded) 

who  are  attempting  to  live  the  kind  of  life  for 
which  the  school  stands.  Without  living  examples 
of  what  is  taught,  teaching  is  vain.  Each  institu- 
tion must  be  a place  where  healthy  and  significant 
physical  work  is  carried  on,  for  something  import- 
ant enters  the  soul  through  work  which  never 
comes  through  words. 

These  requirements  if  faithfully  undertaken 
are  enough  to  justify  making  a real  sacrifice  for 
creating  and  maintaining  Friends’  schools.  Friends 
can  no  longer  preach  in  the  market  place  in  order 
to  reach  the  outside  world,  hut  they  can  write 
and  they  can  educate. 

No  religious  group  has  ever  maintained  itself 
long  in  faithfulness  to  its  original  discovery  with- 
out a means  for  passing  on  from  one  generation  to 
another  those  beliefs  and  practices  for  which  it 
stands.  This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  family,  the 
meeting  and  the  school. 

— Howard  H.  Brinton 

<^— _(& 

PACIFIC  COAST 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS 

Clerk,  nsther  B.  Rhoads:  Ass't.  Clerk.  Alieo  llar- 
ri.s : Treasurer,  Nina  Heaton:  Fellowship  Cmineil, 
Mabel  Pound  Adams,  Havid  'VVahlen  : tVorld  Com- 
mittee on  Constultation,  Floyd  .'Sehmoe,  AVilliam  C. 
James:  Committee  on  Pacific  Rim  Coidk'ience, 

Floyd  .Schmoe  (chairm.an)  : Committee  on  Visita- 
tion. Phillip  and  Maryuerite  Wells  (co-chairnuui)  : 
Bulletin  Committee.  Marian  and  Kd  .Sanders  (co- 
chairmen).  Ruth  Hampton,  Phillip  Wells,  Havid 
Walden,  Hannah  Frskinc.  Address  all  correst)on- 
denec  reg'arding  tlu'  Bulletin  to  the  Sandei-s,  .IL’Ii  10. 
Orang'o  Grove,  Pasadena  (i,  C.alif.  The  Bulletin  is 
tnthlished  four  times  a ye.ar  h>-  llu'  Pacific  Co.ast 
As.sociation  of  Friends. 

<f, — — <j> 
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Ow  Te&ehabie  Culture 

The  purpose  of  any  educational  system  is  to 
pass  on  to  youth  the  accumulated  body  of  culture 
which  is  held  to  be  of  value  in  adult  community 
life.  When  a civilization  starts  to  decline  its  first 
sign  of  deterioration  is  the  lack  of  vitality  in  its 
educational  institutions.  We  can  expect  nothing 
of  great  depth  and  meaning  in  the  values  trans- 
mitted in  our  public  school  if  the  main  values  in 
adult  life  are  how  to  produce  more  goods  re- 
gardless of  quality  or  labor  conditions,  how  to 
export  more  than  we  import  regardless  of  war 
on  unemployment,  how  to  make  bigger  profits 
rather  than  better  profits,  how  to  move  faster 
regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  one  is  moving. 

it  may  still  be  possible  in  some  small  rural 
communities  to  revitalize  the  whole  quality  of 
community  life  in  a manner  which  may  give  the 
public  school  some  tangible  cultural  values  to  dis- 
seminate. Wherever  a whole  community  shows 
responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  all  its  members, 
then  there  is  hope  for  public  education  in  that 
community.  Where  the  response  to  new  cultural 
patterns  is  very  slow,  an  interlude  of  private 
education  may  be  necessary  to  save  the  thread 
of  a valuable  culture  pattern  from  disappearing 
entirely. 

What  are  the  charateristics  of  culture  as  it  is 
known  in  our  civilization  historically?  Music, 
art,  appreciation  of  beauty,  regard  for  the  value 
of  personality  (though  too  often  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  person  be  white,  nordic,  and  pro- 
testant!),  the  search  for  scientific  truth  (provided 
that  truth  does  not  radically  interfere  with  the 
imagined  security  of  established  traciitions  of  that 
age!)  these  are  the  elements  influencing  our 
manners,  social  customs,  traditions  and  educa- 
tional system.  But  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  this  body  of  culture  today  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  preserve  and  extend? 

iMusic,  art,  and  the  appreciation  of  beauty  can- 
not be  an  organic  part  of  our  lives  if  we  rely 
soley  on  turning  the  radio  on  and  off,  attending 
lectures  about  art,  or  appreciating  natural  beauty 
through  the  medium  of  technicolor.  Group  sing- 
ing with  full  and  joyous  participation,  community 
orchestras  and  the  accompanied  group  responsi- 
bility for  the  study  of  music  engenders  a spirit 
of  contagious  enthusiasm  which  carries  into  all  of 
life.  Creative  new  songs  are  born  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  music  in  which  the  highest  values 
of  life  are  expressed,  where  groups  are  facing 
crises,  and  where  there  are  free  spirits.  There 
are  basic  reasons  why  the  communal  minded 
Molokans  are  such  outstanding  singers,  and  why 
the  “Beer  Garden  Band”  as  a public  institution 
contributed  materially  to  the  outstanding  musical 
development  of  Germany.  The  folk  dance,  as 
distinguished  from  social  dancing  or  “couple” 
dancing,  is  the  product  of  a healthy  community 
spirit. 

The  real  core  of  this  body  of  culture  is  in  the 
regard  for  all  human  personality.  Anything  in 
any  culture  pattern,  the  world  over,  which  con- 
tributes to  the  growth  of  personality,  belongs  in 
our  body  of  culture.  But  this  is  not  a simple  ac- 
complishment in  a world  community  still  an- 
tedated by  nationalism.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  state  clearly  at  this  time  in  a manner  with 
which  we  would  all  agree,  what  we  should  be 
doing  that  we  are  not  now  doing  to  meet  this 
condition.  At  least  we  need  to  study  the  causes 
and  effects  of  differing  social  and  economic  pat- 


terns, and  to  relate  omrselves  to  others  who  are 
searching  along  similar  lines  with  the  same  mo- 
tives. 1 he  cultural  lag  involved  lies  in  the  realm 
of  practical  demonstrations  in  groups,  of  cultural 
patterns  known  to  be  good  and  wholesome.  This 
IS  the  challenge  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  pro- 
vided it  has  enough  vitality  to  revive  its  com- 
munity emphasis  in  terms  of  modern  society. 

In  order  to  be  more  concrete  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  a wholesome  adult  community  pat- 
tern and  the  educational  heritage  transmitted 
to  our  children  I will  take  the  liberty  to  state 
some  of  the  things  our  family  feels  essential  to 
enrich  our  cultural  environment.  Our  success  at 
accomplishing  these  things  is  dependent  to  a large 
extent  on  the  help,  mutual  stimulation,  and  en- 
couragement of  others  in  the  Friends  community 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  succeeds  will  reflect  by 
enriching  the  life  of  the  Society.  Too  many  of 
these  things  we  are  aiming  for  still  lie  in  our 
dreams  rather  than  in  concrete  experience,  but 
as  we  are  able  to  live  out  these  dreams  in  our 
lifetime  and  through  the  lives  of  our  children,  to 
that  extent  are  we  educated  and  educators. 

I shall  merely  list  a few  of  the  things  we  hope 
to  live  out  in  order  to  witness  to  a body  of  culture 
worth  disseminating  m our  children  and  our 
neighbor’s  children.  We  hope  to  set  up  our 
vcood-working  and  mechanical  shops  so  that  we 
are  able  to  make  and  repair  many  of  the  things 
we  use.  This  process  of  making  and  repairing 
our  own  things  is  more  valuable  than  teaching 
“shop”  as  a subject.  We  hope  to  plan  and  carry 
out  group  enterprises  such  as  camping  and  service 
projects  trips  in  which  the  necessity  for  learning 
new'  facts  and  new  skills  is  definitely  related  to 
the  job  of  carrying  out  the  group  adventure. 

We  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  w'e  can 
buy  or  exchange  through  cooperative  channels 
everything  we  use  which  we  cannot  produce  our- 
selves. We  hope  to  create  opportunities  where 
we  as  a family  can  express  through  group  sing- 
ing, instrumental  music,  folk  dancing,  creative 
drawing,  writing,  painting,  or  construction  of 
beautiful  and  useful  things,  our  love  for  mankind. 
We  hope  to  develop  a genuine  feeling  of  kinship 
and  fellow'ship  with  all  people  everywhere  who 
hold  human  values  highest.  Personal  acquain- 
tance with  people  from  other  communities,  other 
races,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  is  essential  to 
give  ourselves  and  our  children  the  breadth  of 
vision  and  the  stimulus  to  build  our  dream. 

—John  W.  Way,  Jr. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

Ben  Darling  has  offered  the  following  official 
invitation  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Friends: 

“At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Quaker  Cove  Corp.,  a request  for  the  use  of 
the  Quaker  Cove  grounds  and  facilities  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  August  18-20 
inclusive  was  granted  with  pleasure,  there  being 
no  conflict  of  dates  with  other  conferences  being 
held  there  during  the  summer. 

We  look  forward  with  the  hope  that  this  annual 
conference  will  be  stronger  in  ideals  and  purpose 
than  any  that  have  been  held  before.  The  Meet- 
ing of  four  years  ago  remains  still  as  one  of  the 
finest  conferences  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the 
Northwest  among  Friends. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ben  Darling.” 


